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marked 1C, soaked In the wine. The rest of the sop Is
consumed at the close of the service by the deacon or priest.
On certain week days in Lent, when the mass of the pre~
sanctified is said without consecration, the priest does not
partake of the cup. At the consecration of the bread
which has taken place the previous Sunday, the priest has
crossed the bread with consecrated wine three times, so
this element enters into the communion, but in a dried
form. Wine is poured into the chalice, as in ordinary
masses, but in the procession around the church, with the
paten and chalice previous to their being placed on the
high altar, the priest carries the chalice in his left hand,
instead of in his right, to signify that it contains only ordi-
nary wine, not destined to be transmuted into the blood of
Christ.1 The Armenian practice is not unlike the Greek,
though the whole oblation or cake is consecrated. This
the priest immerses in the wine, so that it may become en-
tirely permeated. After partaking himself of the soaked
bread and then of the wine, he holds the cake down into
the full cup with OIK; hand, and with the other he breaks
off a tiny fragment, dips it again into the wine, and gives
to each communicant. In the Syrian churches, while the
priest and deacon commune in both kinds separately, the
people receive hardly more than a symbol of the wine, as
the cake is merely moistened, here and there, in crossing
lines, made; by a bit of the cake which the priest has previ-
ously broken off and dipped into the chalice.2 The priest
does not call the communicants by name. The Maronite
Church strictly follows the Roman, not only in the use of
the unleavened wafer, but in communicating the laity in
one kind only. I am informed that the Abyssinian Catho-
lics also observe the Roman practice.

1 This is stated on the authority of a parish priest.

2 At the Coptic and Abyssinian communion the cake is similarly
crossed by the wine, though the people partake also of the cup.